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Now 1 beſeech you, Brethren, by the name of our Lord Jeſus Chrip, 
that ye all ſpeak the ſame things, and that there be no diviſions 
among you, but that ye be perfectly joined together in the ſame mind, 
and thie ſame judgment. 1 Cor. i. 10. 
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4 WAS born a ſubje& of Great-Britain, and went 
young to college into a foreign country, where I 
was educated in the principles of the church of Rome, 
and took holy orders.—But when a ſpirit of free, and 
impartial inquiry was awakened within me, I turned my 
thoughts to conſider the Eſtabliſhed Religion of England. 
The light, which it has pleaſed Divine Providence to 
ſend out upon us in theſe our days, muſt make many 
73 candid minds ſenſible that they have been led by educa- 
0 tion wide of truth; and have been taught to revere for 
chriſtian revelation the erroneous doarines of men. 
It is a diſagreeable ſituation to differ in opinion upon 
any intereſting ſubje& from all around us: not to con- 
form to- general eſtabliſhed modes of things, is an awk- 
ward ſituation. The inquiſitive mind is naturally led to 
inquire into the motives, and reaſons of diſſention, and 
nonconformity. To impeach one's country of violating 
the chriſtian faith; to arraign it for reſiſting the revealed 
will of heaven; and ſetting up a religion in oppoſition to 
what God has ordained; is what no man ſhould dare 
preſume. to take upon himſelf to do without being 
poſſeſſed of the molt glaring, and irreſiſtible evidence. 
; AY” Now 
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Now, my mind recoiled at the idea that ſuch a heavy 
charge ſhould be brought againſt the wiſdom, virtue, 
and piety of England. Religion, and one's country, 
are the two chief concerns; the deareſt intereſt of man. 

Religion indeed demands the precedence; her voice 

muſt be liſtened to in preference to the commands of the 
rulers of the people: for God muſt be obeyed, rather 
than men. But then we muſt be aware not to be im- 
poſed upon by prejudice, nor duped by bigotry. 

The chriſtian patriot well knows, that the happineſs 
of ſociety in a good meaſure depends on the union of 
the minds, and hearts of the individuals that conſtitute 
it: he is fully ſenſible that unanimity, and harmony 
among countrymen and brethren are the ſources of the 
greateſt bleſſings; and will contribute, as much as in 
RY lies, to promote general concord. | 

It is difficult indeed for men to be all of one mind. 
It is only a ſtrong blaze of evidence that can produce 
unanimity. Truth muſt ſhine, like the ſun in a pure ſky, 
with meridian effulgence for all men to agree in their 
ſenſe of things. But alas! the preſent ſtate of mankind 
is overcaſt with much darkneſs. Miſts of error are 
ever ariſing from the paſſions, and ignorance of the 
children of the world; which continually brood over 
the human underſtanding, and prevent it from having a 
clear fight of truth. According to the nature of the 
medium through which the rays paſs, and the temper of 
the eye of the obſerver, different apprehenſions are con- 
ceived; various opinions are formed, which are ex- 
eluſively held, and maintained for the truth. But the 
liberal man that is zealous only for the doctrine, that 
was firſt * by the pnerring oracles of heaven; 

| will 


E 
will try his country's cauſe, and not continue in op” 
poſition to it, if it be juſt, and true. | 


Every rational member of ſociety, if he finds bind 
ſelf engaged by education in a diſſention from the 


eſtabliſhed religion of his country, ſhould, when reaſon 


has acquired her full vigour, enter upon a free, and 
_ candid inquiry; and not ſuffer himſelf to be held in 
bondage by illiberal prejudices in the ſervitude of error. 


Nothing is more apt to eſtrange men from one another 


and to embitter their ſocial intercourſe, than variance in 


religious ſentiments. The chriſtian patriot ſhould then 


examine fairly whether truth really requires that he 


ſhould diſſent from the general belief; and ſhould be 
_ reſolved to withdraw his concurrence in the ſupport of a 
diſſention, if upon an impartial diſcuſſion it appears that 


true religion by no means demands it. In homage to 
truth he will acknowledge the errors education had en- 


tangled him in; and reverence the e and piety 


of the church of the land. 


The power of education is great upon the human 
mind. Under the direction of thoſe to whom un- 


experienced youth looks up with implicit deference, 
infant reaſon may be attuned to any ſyſtem of opinions; 


and the zeal of the heart may be biaſſed in favour of any 
cauſe. The raw ſoul, like clay in the hands of the pot- 
ter, will eaſily admit any impreſſion; and may be wrought 


up by the tutoring hand to any particular frame. The 
firſt principles that are ingrafted, whatever they may 
be, take deep root; and grow up into inconteſtible truths ; 
they are held facred, and generally conſtitute the teſt to 


which the religious tenets of others are brought. The 
1 1 thus biaſſed, and prepoſſeſſed finds i it difficult in- 
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deed to think with impartiality ; it is influenced in its 
Judgments by the firſt elements of thought, which were 
admitted as unqueſtionable principles before the under- 
ſtanding was adequate to judge of them; and approves, 
or condemns, according to the ſtandard of truth and 
falſehood, according to the rule of right and wrong, it 
has been tutored to form its eſtimate of things by. If 
we wiſh to come to the knowledge of truth; we mult 


miſtruſt the firſt imbibed notions; we muſt break the 
Thackles that prejudice has fettered the powers of our 
ſoul with, and allow improved and enlightened reaſon 
the free exertion of her faculties. What was adopted at 


a period when the authority of teachers framed our 
opinions, ſhould be cloſely priced into and ſtrictly ex- 


amined when we have learnt to think for ourſelves. 
Unbiaſſed, and ſerious thought ſhould repair the per- 


verſion education may have introduced into our judg- 


ments; and ſettle ſuch principles in our mind as ſound 


reaſon will countenance. 

But what is truth? and where are we to Search for it? 
How aſcertain it midſt the maze of opinions, that human 
wit has created to bewilder the inquiſitive mind? Our 
moſt gracious God has ſet up a light among the ſons of 


men to make manifeſt to them what truth is. But many 
falſe lights have likewiſe ariſen from the earth, to lead 
aſtray and to delude the unwary into miſtaken notions. 


Clouds of human conceits have darkened the revelation 


of Divine Wiſdom; and the truth of God is obſcured 
by the dottrines and traditions of men. Yet amidit 
dur prelent darkneſs and confuſion of knowledge we 
have a ſure word of prophecy to which we muſt attend, 


as to 4 lamp Heining in a OR Pages, until the day 


dawn. 
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dawn. 'We muſt ſearch; the writings of the holy mer orf 

God, who have ſpoken from the inſpiration of the ſpirit 
of truth, Theſe, ſacred oracles of heaven will inſtrut᷑t 
us in all the words of life, which they received to deliver 


out unto men, that the world might be died oy uſe 


truth. 

Humanity is cd that in the court of 2985 
the moſt ſacred truths are liable to be blended with the 
dottrines of the ſpirit of error. To clear the one from 


the other; to ſeparate what is human from what is 


divine; and aſcertain the pure revelation of God; we 


muſt explore with the eye of reafon in the light of the 
goſpel the ſyſtem of theology, tranſmitted to us from 


paſt ages. Thus we may hope to have a clear fight of 
the truth, which God has revealed to 0 us = 
way to life and immortality. | 

Religion is the moſt important concern man has to 
attend to; it is a perſonal intereſt of high importance, 
that ſhould engage the moſt ſerious attention of the 


mind. No one ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be driven on, 


by the imperious controul of - cuſtom, in the path he 


may chance to have been put into at the beginning of 


rity that is hurrying him away, he ſhould ſtep aſide to 
conſider the ways he is purſuing ; and not ſervilely, and 
ſtupidly run round the circle of eſtabliſhed notions. 
When we have reached a certain height of mental im- 


provement, we ſhould then make a ſtand, and com- 


mune with ourſelves; we ſhould ſeriouſly examine the 
nature of religion; confider what it teaches, and what 
it enjoins; and then look into the ſyſtem of religion 
education has engaged us in, to ſee whether what that 

— 4 | requires 
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requires of us to believe, and praftiſe in order to be 
acceptable to heaven, be all countenanced by right 
reaſon, and the unerring word of truth. ; 
 Imprefled with theſe principles I applied my mind to 
a free diſcuſſion of the Roman ſyſtem of religion; and 
took an impartial view of the reformation of the church 
of England. In the preſent liberal, and enlightened 
age, we may hope to conceive a jult ſenſe of things, 
and to be-able to frame a right judgment of the memo- 
rable event, that renewed the face of the religion of 
this country.  Deference is certainly due to the autho- 
rity of ſuperior wiſdom, and learning. But then we 
are not to permit the energy of our mental powers to 
be compreſſed to inactivity by the word of overbearing 
authority; nor ingloriouſly bear our judgments to be 
held in captivity by aſſuming dogmatiſts. The great 
Author of all things has given to man faculties of 
thought, that he may exert them in the ſearch of truth. 
We are to try the ſpirits; and not blindly reſign up 
the ſentiments of our own underſtanding; nor yield im- 
plicit acquieſcence to the confident aſſertions of our 
fellow- creatures. God has imprefied on the human 
mind a bright image of himſelf ; he has wrought up in 
the moral conſtitution of man a ſenſe to feel what is 
Juſt, and right; he has endued it with a faculty to diſ- 
cern the evidence of truth : and it is only by a right 
uſe of the noble prerogatives of our nature that we 
pleaſe our Creator. It is only a reaſonable ſervice 
that is acceptable to the Almighty; it is not a blind 
deference for preſumptuous dottrines; nor a ſervile ob- 
ſervance of the precepts of men, that conſtitutes the 
; en that God delight in. Bolore the mind gives 
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its aſſent to any article, that is foie: to its belief, 
it ſhould examine the motives of credibility; and with- 
hold its acquieſcence, till ſuch time as it is convinced 
on juſt evidence of the truth of the doctrine. We are 
not to captivate our underſtanding to the obedience of 
faith, till reaſon is Late as to the evidence of the 
revelation. 
God has dpjoined: W the n of man to 
lead him to the knowledge of truth through the croud 
of errors, and prejudices, that beſet him on all ſides, 
buly i in endeavouring to ſeduce him. He hath charged 
it to be ever vigilant not to let its ward be impoſed upon 
by deceitful ſpirits. Faithful to its high commiſſion, 
nothing ſhould eſcape its ſerutinizing eye; no principle 
ſhould be allowed to paſs unqueſtioned ; every do&rine, 
before it be admitted, ſhould be conſidered with narrow 
ſearch, and dgep inſpection. When heaven deigns to 
reveal to mankind any of its unſearchable, and incom- 
prehenſible counſels; it ſtamps them with i its hroad-ical, 
that reaſon may ſee the warrant; and may forego all 
vain ſcrutiny. When reaſon hears the word. of God, 
it liſtens in reſpectful ſilence; it bends in profound 
homage at the voice of eternal truth ; and warns its 
pupil to captivate all the powers of his underſtanding to 
the obedience of faith, for the all-wiſe Being has ſpoken. 
An aſſent given to any doctrine, that has not the appro- 
bation of ſound reaſon; or that is not recommended by 
the clear word of God; is weak, irrational credulity. 
No order of men has the excluſive privilege of un: 
derſtanding the words of revelation : thoſe to whom 
God gives diſcernment may diſcover through the in- 
ſpired ſeriptures the truth that leads to lite, and immor- 
era 
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tality. The goſpel diſpenſation inveſts no individual ; 
nor any aſſembly of men with the prerogative of infallibi- 
- lity to dictate to chriſtians what is the faith of Chriſt. 
The meſſenger from God has clearly, and diſtinctly 
delivered the words of life ; and thoſe that have ears to 
hear, may hear and underſtand. The Spirit of God, 
that leads into all truth, is promiſed alike, and .given 
to all true believers: yet it has been excluſively appro- 
priated by the managers of the religion of nations. 
They have conſtituted themſelves the church of God ; 
and would fain make every creature captivate his under- 


ſtanding in obedience to their word: they fondly 


imagine that they are the pillar and ſupport of truth; 
and call upon chriſtians to bur them as the infallible 
oracles of heaven. 1 
Several paſſages are produced from an to FIR 
port the pretenſions of the church of Rome to infallibi- 
lity. But when peruſed with an impartial eye, they by 
no means ſanction the claim. The letter muſt be 
ſtrained to be brought to countenance the notion that 
a promiſe of infallibility is made to the exterior miniſtry 
of the church to ſecure them from error in giving deci- 
ſions on conteſted points. If the leaſt violence be 
offered to the word, a ſtrong ſuſpicion immediately 
ariſes, that it is not candour, nor impartiality that in- 


terprets ; but that ſome _ of the heart 1s N 


in the expoſition. 


Were infallibility inſured to the exterior miniſtry of 


the church by the word of God; the obvious meaning 


would be to the purpoſe ; the ſlighteſt attention would 


ſuffice to ſatisfy every candid inquirer as to the privi- 
lege conferred; for it is only the plain import of the 
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letter that can decide the point in queſtion. The exerti- 
on of the prerogative mult be A rr n oy ave. 
titure be proved by clear evidence. | 

Thou art Peter ( Cephas,) and upon this ond 1 will TY 
build my church, and the gates of hell JO not ow 
vail againſt it. (Matt. 16, 18.) 

All power is given to me in heaven, and in cap 
Go ye therefore, teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghoſt : teaching them to obſerve all things, whats 
ever I commanded you: and behold, I am with you al- 
way unto the end of the world, (Matt. 28. 

The church of the living God is the *. and ground 4 
truth. (1. Tim. 3. 1g.) 

The meaning of theſe paſſages muſt te aſcertained, 
and determined independently of the MN La it is pre- 
ſumed they eſtabliſh. _ | 

Now on an attentive peruſal of them, the ente this 
firſt offers itſelf to the candid, and, unbiaſſed reader, 
and that ſeems to he the only one agreeable to the te- 
nor of the goſpel, is as follows: 

Jeſus puts the queſtion to his diſciplbs, whom they 
believed him to be. Simon Bar Jona declared him to 
be the Chriſt, the Son of the living God. This de- 
claration Jeſus approves-of, as the only one agreeable 
to truth. It was not the light of human wiſdom, but 
the eternal Father that is in heaven, that revealed this 
myſtery to Peter; and Jeſus aſſures him that this dogma 
is the rock on which his church was to be built. 

Whoever believes in his heart, and confeſſes that 
Jeſus is the Son of God, is built on a rock, that can- 
not be overthrown by all the united powers of darkneſs. 
| He 
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He will ſtand firm and immoveable amidſt all the aſſaults 

of the prince of this world. Satan has no power againſt 
thoſe who are ſtrengthened with all might in the inner 
man by faith in Jeſus. All the attempts of wicked ad- 
verſaries to deſtroy will be een vain wy the armour 
of ſalvation. | 

Our bleſſed Saviour has engaged his word, that * 
church, which is built on the rock, on the faith in Chriſt 
the Son of the living God, ſhall ſtand to the end of 
time. In vain will all the legions of hell unite to baniſh 
from the earth this life-giving principle. The firm foun- 
dation of God will ſtand faſt to the conſummation of the 
world; the gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt it. God 
will form in all periods of time, by the power of his grace 
and the influence of his ſpirit, men after his own heart, 
adorers in ſpirit and truth through the mediator that is 
given. 

The church of the living God, the choſen band of 
wiſe and holy men, whom the Lord purifies to himſelf, 
from all the children of corruption that inhabit the 
earth, is the pillar and ſupport of truth. Thoſe who 
have ſeen by faith the Lord's Chriſt and have been 
ſealed with the ſpirit of promiſe, will maintain truth 
againſt thoſe who impugn it, and will not be afraid of 
being worſted in the conteſt. 1 
St. Paul, in his firſt epiſtle to Timothy, teacheth his 
bald ved fon in the faith how to behave in the houſe 
of God, which is the church of the living God, the pillar 
and ground of truth. It is not the exterior miniſtry, 
the body of teachers, that are excluſively called the 
pillars of truth, but the church of wy thoſe who are 


called to be Jaints. 


The 
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The regenerated children of God form a myſtical 
body, of which Chriſt Jeſus is the head; a body re- 
newed in vigour and in the ſprightlineſs and floridity of 


primitive juſtice and truth. Chriſt delivered himſelf 
for the church of true believers; he ſanctiſied and 


purified it by the word of life, that he might preſent to 
himſelf a glorious church, having no ſpot or wrinkle, or 
any fuch thing ; but that it might be holy and without 
blemiſh. © (Eph. 5.) The members of this myſtical 
body are repleniſhed with the fulneſs of Chriſt ; the 
deformities of the od man are done away by the ſanQi- 
fying influence of the ſpirit of holineſs; and all the de- 
filements of iniquity are removed by the baptiſm of the 
Holy Ghoſt: The ſervants of God, that are renewed 
in the ſpirit of their minds, judge not of things according 
to the deceitful maxims of fleſh and blood: they are 
not directed by the ſpirit, that worketh in the children 
of diſobedience, but by the ſuggeſtions and diftates' of 
the Spirit of truth, that is put into them. Theſe holy 
men that are ſcattered through all the earth, as the lu- 
minaries of the world, conſtitute the church that is the 
pune and ground of truth. 1 | 

Our bleſſed Saviour enjoined his apoſtles, to go had 
proclaim to nations, that he was the Chriſt the Son of 
the living God, that was come from the boſom of the 
Father to deliver to the children of men, words of truth 
and life. To encourage them to exert themſelves in the 
miniſtry, he aſſures them that he will be with them in 
their labours; that he will give them ſtrength to bear up 
againſt all the difficulties they may have to encounter 
in the diſcharge of their commiſſion; that he will temper 
their ſouls with reſolution and courage to ſtand un- 


daunted 
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7 CHO even unto death, 1 in the winiſtry of che word 
of ſalvation. 


Chriſt Jefus will likewife be with all the faithful dit. 


penfers of the myſteries of God, to the conſummation 
of the world. 

This I conceive to be ths true expoſition of the paſ- 
ſages under examination; it is in harmony with the 
whole tenor of the chriſtian ſcheme; we may therefore 
with reaſon preſume it to be agreeable to truth. | 


We are not then to heed the voice of dogmatical pre- 


ſumption. We muſt attend to the dictates of enlightened 
realon; we muſt ſearch the ſcriptures to learn the reve- 


lation of the wiſdom of God, The dodtrines that men 


teach for articles of faith, muſt be tried by the touch- 


ſtone of the word of God; and none ences as ſuchy. 


but upon the evidence of truth. | 
The oracle of heaven ſpeaks to all the children. of 
men, that have underſtanding ; his words are neither 


obſcure nor ambiguous; but are eaſy to be compre- 


hended by thoſe, whoſe judgments are not darkened by 


corruption, nor. perverted by error and earthly pre- 


judices. Wiſdom, that brightneſs of the everlaſting 


light, that enters into holy fouls and chaſeth the dark- 


' nels of ignorance, makes manifeſt to ſpiritual men the 


truth of the word of God. The divine principle of 


knowledge that is in man, when the miſts of error and 


prejudice are ſcattered from before it, can diſcern the 


pure light of the revelation of heaven; and when invi-. 


gorated by the breath of the Holy Spirit, it can ſearch 
the profound things of God; it can pry into the ſcrip- 


tures, and diſcover the ſpiritual doctrine, they contain. 


It does not ne the PP of the human foul to al- 
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certain the meaning of the words which the Divine "ob 
has uttered by the prophets of the Lord. It is | 
neceſſary to call in a human infallible interpreter 2 
expound the ſenſe that is incloſed in the letter; whoſo- 
ever is wiſe in every age, and in every climate; and 
chat pondereth the word of God, vill catch the ſpirit 
of truth; and will be unde wiſe e faith | unto 
ration. NY 

It is not with any particular nation; nor with any 
particular body of men that the covenant of grace is 
made. The joyful ſound of ſalvation is gone out in- 
to the whole earth; and through all generations thoſe 
who hear and believe with unfeigned faith, and are re- 
newed in the ſpirit of their minds, are added to the 
church of the living ook: that is built on the ky 
which is Chriſt. 

Particular churches of exterior - profeſſors of the as 
pel may decay and wither ; the abomination. of defolation 
may be ſet up in places that were once holy: But the 


E ſun of righteouſneſs ſhall never be extinguiſhed ; many 


waters cannot quench it; nor all the floods of error 
and corruption drown, i, The revelation of God's 
mercy will ever ſhine clear amidſt darkneſs; and thoſe 
who are enlightened will clearly fee what the children-of 
unbelief are blind to. The choſen few according to the 
election of grace will obtain the gift of faith; and per- 
petuate the church of true believers, that ſhall Rand: 
firm to the end of time. 

Tho' corruptions, and errors ſhould deluge he whole 
earth, ſo that it might appear there was no faith to be 
found among men: Yet God would put the know- 
ledge and love of Chriſt, into the hearts. of his elect, 
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and preſerve them from the general contagion. The 


temple which God has built on the rock of ages ſhall 


| even as Mount Sion ſtand faſt for ever; all the united 


efforts of the powers of this darkneſs ſhall in vain at- 
tempt to overthrow it. Under the tabernacle of God 
the children of faith, that have Heard the word of 
truth, and have been fealed with the Holy Spirit of 


promi ſe, are aſſembled; they dwell ſecure under the pro- 


tection of the Moſt High, and offer {piritual factifices to 
their Lord and . 1 
When chriſtianity became the public religion of the 


empire, the truth of God was expoſed to be defiled by 


the ignorance of the prophane multitude; the purity of 
the ſpiritual religion of Jeſus, was in danger of being 
polluted with the fuperltition of the pagan world. And 
indeed, ve ſoon perceive miſts of error gathering over 
the doctrine that was delivered to the firſt believers. 
Men were not ſatisfied with the plain words of truth and 
lie; they attempted to be more wiſe than it behoved 
them to be. Various opinions were formed upon ob- 
jelts, that are ſeen but darkly through a'glaſs; and the 
furmiſes of human ignorance were blended with the 
neceſſary doctrine of ſalvation. In the firſt ages of 
chriſtianity, parties were ever wrangling about hard 
and unintelligible words, borrowed'from'a vain philoſo- 
phy ; and the world was violently agitated by diſputes 
upon ſubtle queſtions, which the preſumption of man 
had raſhly propoſed about the myſteries of the 
goſpel. Councils were held againſt councils ; biſhops 


ſtood in warm oppoſition to biſhops, hurting anathemas 


at each other; And the ſtronger party, thoſe who could 


: gain the religion of the emperor to their ſide, and arm 


themſelycy 
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themſelves with power, ſet up their creed as the ſtandard 
of orthodoxy ; and zealouſly perſecuted thoſe who” fe. 
fuſed to ſubſcribe their ſcheme of belief. In the courſe 
of time, the wiſdom, and truth of God, which came 
bright from heaven were darkened by thick clouds of 
human conceits, and fancies: and many doctrines which 
men had framed, were tacked to the goſpel as articles 
of faith ; and impoſed with bitter zeal on the belief of 
chriſtians. At this remote period, if we wiſh to come 
to the knowledge of the pure” revelation of God, we 
muſt not take upon credit the ſyſtem of theology that 
we find in ſchool- dictates. We muſt diſregard preju- 
dices; and go back to the days of the apoſtles and pro- 
phets, to learn from them the: 2 7 0 chat were en 
ed from heaven. = 

If after having a Upon the eaves aa 
1 the records and documents of primitive chriſ- 
tianity, in order to form a juſt apprehenſion of the 
chriſtian ſcheme, we turn our attention to examine the 
ſtate of religion in the world, at the period that juſt pre- 
ceded the reformation; we can no where recogniſe the 
amiable, and noble features of the religion of Jeſus. 
The holy covenant of the Lord is disfigured, and cor- 
rupted in every point, by the mean impertinences of 
degenerate ages; on all ſides we diſcover the marks of 
the narrowneſs and littleneſs of the human mind; 1g- * 
norance has peryerted, and ſuperſtition has debaſed 
every juſt and true principle. When we read the diſ- 
penſations of God, as they are recorded in the inſpired 
pages, our minds are ennobled with grand and exalted 
ideas; we cannot but magnify the Lord for his wonder- 
ful works; we glow with gratitude for his tender mer- 
B 1 cies 
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ties to mankind, and cannot refrain from breaking out in 
ſongs of praiſe and benediction. But when we conſi- 
der the religious creed, the dottrines and practices of 
the eſtabliſhed religion of the world at the period of the 
reformation; in vain do we ſeek for the fair, and love- 
ly forms of truth and ſound dottrine, ſuch as the word 
of God delineates, in vain do we inquire after the 
facred wiſdom ; that deſcended from heaven to pay it 
our reverence; we only find the blunders of ignorance, 
the wiſdom of a dark world faſhioned into ſyſtems, and 
held out to the belief of nations as the goſpel of Chriſt. 
We only meet with a hollow phantom, a hideous ſpectre 
of ſuperſtition to which people are enſlaved.” All that 
the apoſtles had foretold was to happen in the chriſtian 
world in the days of degeneracy, we ſee fully realized. 
The ſacred; foundations of the goſpel are profaned with 
gothic ſuperſtructures; monſters of abſurdities, and er- 
rors have taken up their abode; on the hallowed ground, 
and made primitive truth and wiſdom retire; monuments 
of folly in various ſhapes appear on every quarter; 
ſuperſtition is every where obſerved to be buſy in enter- 
taining and amuſing its deluded votaries with baubles. 
There is no virtue, no wiſdom in the public religion; 
there is no beauty to charm the mind, no excellence to 
delight. The righteoufneſs of the Lord is forgotten, 
and his true knowledge is not in the public mind. Piety, 
juſtice and charity, the corner: ſtones of religion, the 
foundations which God himſelf had laid, were dug un- 
der and removed; and a misſhapen fabrick had been 
raiſed on the rudiments of human ignorance, and on 
beggarly elements of the earth. The pure effence, the 
e e articles, the ance principles of the 
goſpel 
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goſpel were little attended to. The conceits of dark 
generations, vain ſpeculations, incomprehenſible myſ- 
teries of man's invention, and doctrines, which pride and 
ambition had deviſed, had gained the credit of neceſſary 
articles of religion. Superſtitious vanities, frivolous 
duties, unprofitable auſterities were thought to be meri- 
torious, and were inculcated as the ſervice u Was AC- 
ceptable to heaven. | 
- In ſhort, ſuch is the complexion of the religion, | 
| which the dark and gothic ages had framed, that no 
reſemblance can be diſcovered between it, and the religion 
of the primitive ages of chriſtianity, when the goſpel 
do&rine was received with ſimplicity of heart, and was 
cheriſhed with a pure zeal. 

The world groaned at the period when the ſpirit of re- 
formation was rouſed; the world groaned under a vaſt 
load of human ee; 5 of ſcholaſtical 9pinions and 
dogmas : it groaned under the tyranny of mendicant friars, | 
who tho' the ſatellites of the fee of Rome, were yet jo in- 
creaſed in number and power, as to become formidable to 

| the Popes themſelves, nay even to Kings. As long as the 
Pope does what tends to promote their intereſt, they extol 
him above the Deity ; but if he preſumes to thwart their 
convenience, he is no more in their eyes than an empty 
IHE /radow. I do not, (it is Eraſmus that ſpeaks) I do not 
impeach them all, but the greateſt part of them are of this 
= /tamp they labour to entangle men's conſciences, either to 
4 . draw money from them, or to ſubjeft them to their tyran- 
I ny. Their impudence was carried to ſuch a pitch, that 
bey no more ſpoke of Feſus Chriſt ; they were wholly 
= i} occupred in preaching their new and impertinent dogmas. 
e They ſpoke of indulgences i in a manner to ö diſguſ the moſt 
| B 2 | ignorant. 
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gnorant. Thus the authority «of. the evangelical doctrine 
was ſeen by degrees to diſappear, and religion was ſinking 
faſt into ceremonies more empty than thoſe of the Jews. 
Abuſes were become ſo enormous and ſo inſulting to 
every Juſt principle, that a reformation was loudly called 
for from every quarter. And it pleaſed God in his 
own good time, to raiſe up men to wake the world 
from its profound ſleep in ignorance and ſuperſtition ; 
and to roufe nations to a ſenſe of the true knowledge of 
the Lord. Who but muſt bleſs providence when religi- 
on is reſtored to its primitive engaging beauty? Who 
but muſt be tranſported with joy to ſee the ſun of truth, 

ariſe on the benighted world to give light to them that 
ſit in darkneſs? The earth ſhould ring with ſhouts of 
joy to hail the firſt dawn of wiſdom after a long night 
of ignorance; and magnify the tender mercies of God, 
whereby the day ſprang from on hugh hath viſited us and 
brought us out of the darkneſs of degeneracy and ſuper- 
ſtition, into the marvellous light of the goſpel. | 

: The 


3 


Mundus oneratus eft conſtitutionibus humanis ; oneratus eft opini- 
onibus et dogmatibus ſcholaſticis, tyrannide fratrum mendicantium, 
qui cum ſint ſatellites ſedis Romanæ, tamen co potentiæ, ac multitu- 
dinis evadunt ut ipſi Romano pontifici, atque iplis adeo regibus unt 
tormidabiles. His cum pro ipfis facit pontifex, plus quam deus eſt: | 
his quæ faciunt adverſus eorum commodum, non plus valet quam Was 
num. Non damno omnes, ſed plurimi ſunt hujus generis, qui oh 
quœſtum et tyrannidam data opera illaqueant conſcientias hominum, 
Ac perfricta fronte jam cæperant omiſſo Chriſto nihil prædicare, niſi 
ſua nova, et ſubinde impudentiora dogmata. De indulgentiis fic loque- 
bantur, ut nec Idiotæ feere poſſent. His, et ejuſmodi multis rebus 
paulatim evaneſcebat vigor evangelicæ doctrinæ; et futurum erat ut 
rebus ſemper in deterius prolabentibus tandem pror ſus extingueretur 
illa ſcintilla chriſtianæ pietatis, undi reaccendi poterat extincta charitas: 
ad ccremonias pluſquam judaicas ſumma religionis vergebat. Suſpirant, | 
ac deplorant boni viri, &c. (Epis. Erafmi ad Albert, Arch. Mog.) 
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| The church of England, enlightened by the light that” 


broke in upon Europe at the æra of the reformation, faw 
with concern the abuſes and corruptions, that disfigured 
chriſtianity ; and which long preſcription and cuſtom 
had conſecrated for evangelical truths. Zealous with 
knowledge, ſhe {tripped her religion of the mummeries 
of ſuperſtition; errors were ſcattered before her wiſdom, 
till the goſpel ſhone in its pn brightneſs 0 over the 


land. 


Pride, that buſy and reſtleſs paſſion in the human breaſt, | 


ſoon crept into the adminiſtration of the religion of the 
_ goſpel. That ſpirit of ambition which our Divine Saviour 
checked in his apoſtles, manifeſted itſelf later in their 
ſucceſſors; and converted into a temporalty the ſpiritual 
kingdom of Chriſt. The biſhops of Rome, eſtabliſhed 
their throne on the ruins of imperial grandeur and power, 
and domineered in the name of Chriſt over nations as 
the princes of the earth, £m 

Our Divine Maſter cautions his diſciples not to act 
as the ſcribes and phariſees, who fat in the chair of 
Moſes and delighted to be called Rabbi. Be not you called 
Rabbi, for you have one Maſter, and you are all brethren. 


And call no one your Father upon earth, for you have one 


Father who is in heaven. Neither be ye called Maſter, for 
you have one Maſter in Chriſt. He that is the greateſt a- 


mong you, ſhall be your ſervant. And he that ſhall exalt 


himſelf, ſhall be humbled, and he that ſhall humble himſelf 
ſhall be exalted. Theſe are the rules of conduct left on 


record for the diſciples of Jeſus ; but they were in later 
ages diſregarded, and the goſpel was corrupted to abet a 
ſyſtem o of dominion and arbitrary ſway. The biſhop of 
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Rome claims pre-eminence ; he challenges by divine 
right the primacy of honour * juriſdiction over all 
chriſtian churches. | 
The goſpel is a ſcheme of mercy ; it is a leſſon of puri- 
ty and holineſs, and is by no means concerned with 
worldly affairs, with the mean intereſts of the paſſions of 
corrupt nature. The religion of the goſpel is ſpiritual, 
and is wholly unconnetted with all forms of human policy. 
It 1s not its deſign to eſtabliſh any kind of dominion ; 
its purpoſe is to ſhew mercy and teach righteouſneſs, 
and not to exalt the proud and ambitious, and to humble 
the meek, No power is countenanced by the chriſtian 
diſpenſation, but what is neceſſary to promote the edi- 
fication of chriftians, Every church of believers is veſted | 
with the plentitude of authority, to regulate its own 
economy; and is authorized to manage its own concerns, 
and to conſult its own edification, without any controul 
from foreign eccleſiaſtical juriſdiftion. The goſpel gives 
no excluſive approbation to any particular ſyſtem of ad- 
miniſtration; it has ſanttioned no form of hierarchy. 
Miniſters were indeed ordained to teach and preach the 
words of truth and life. Faithful men muſt be ſelected 
from the body of believers, who may be thoroughly in- 
ſtructed in the knowledge of Chriſt ; and may be able to 
teach others, and to ſtir up their brethren by admonition 
and exhortation, to the practice of holineſs. But it was 
left to the wiſdomand prudence of the different churches, 
to eſtabliſh whatever ſpecies of eccleſiaſtical government 
the peculiar circumſtances, and manners of people may 
require, for the peace and happineſs of the community. 
Provided things be done decently, and according to or- 
der; provided harmony and concord be preſerved, and 
1 all 
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all be done for edification; it is of no elfential moment 
what form of polity be adopted. If Chriſt Jeſus be 
preached ; if the intereſt of righteouſneſs be advanced; 
the goſpel is indifferent as to what form of hierarchy is 
eſtabliſhed, It exalts no individual among the believers 
to be the idol, to which the primacy of honour muſt be 
offered. | 
There is indeed but one God, one . 1 one 
baptiſin, that can cleanſe the ſoul from guilt, and one 
Holy Spirit that can ſanctify it in true holineſs. But 
there may be many forms of adminiſtration, and many 
ſeparate and independent churches, that may 6bſerve dif. 
ferent modes of worſhip, and prattiſe various rites and 
ceremonies. Uniformity of religious ſervice is by no 
means efſential to chriſtian unity, What unites all chriſ- 
tians into one univerſal church is the adoring the ſame 
God, and believing in his Chriſt, and acknowledging 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. Wherever the Lord 
of heaven and earth is worſhipped, and the goſpel of his 
Son believed, and righteouſneſs is practiſed; there is the 
catholic church, whatever exterior form may have ob. 
tained by the influence of circumſtances, or whatever 
opinions may be entertained on objects that are ſeen 
but darkly through a glaſs. - Charity is the bond that 
ſhould unite all chriſtians into one ſheep-fold, under their 
head Chriſt Jeſus, and not unity of juriſdiction. | 
When the eccleſiaftical juriſprudence was firſt ſettled, 

the eaſt and weſt formed but one empire. Hence the 
church, as well as the ſtate, was framed into one govern- 
ment, upon the ſame ſcale of dependence and ſubordina- 
tion as obtained in the political adminiſtration. Ecclefiaſti- 
cal juriſdiction was limited. and fixt upon the plan of 
15 35 ec.ſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed civil juriſdiction. The centre of power and 
authority was placed in the metropolis of the empire; and 
the Pontiff at Rome was the laſt reſort in all the dif- 
putes and contentions, that arofe in the adminiſtration of 
the religion of the empire. His opinion, as biſhop of 
the moſt eminent city, could not fail of having great 
weight and influence in all religious controverſies. The 
unitarian form of government, which was given to the 
church by the political ſtate of the world when 
chriſtianity firſt became the predominant religion of na- 
tions; was afterwards conſecrated by long cuſtom; and 
inſiſted upon as a neceſſary point of the chriſtian inſti- 
tution. The order of things that obtained in the world 
by the power of circumſtances, was in later ages thought 
to be eſſential; and that by altering 1 it, the order eftabitihed 
by Chriſt was ſubverted. 

The church of England at the period of the refor- 
mation, broke the cords that held her in captivity to 
foreign juriſdiflion. She aſſerted her right, as a national 
church, of being the only competent judge of the dif- 
cipline to be adopted; and of the forms of worſhip to be 
obſerved within her boundaries. The governors of the 
ſeveral particular churches are qualified and authorized 
to regulate all things by their wiſdom and picty, without 
any controul from a foreign biſhop ; and to fix the modes 
of worſhip to be obſerved, as times and circumſtances may 
require for the public good, and edification of the church 
committed to their care and vigilance. 

1 ſhall not enter upon the unpleaſant fields of -contro- - 
verſy; it were to no purpoſe. Yet I muſt fay a few 
words upon- one of the principal tenets of the church of 


2 7710 a muſt ever be a ſtumbling-block to thinking 
| men, 
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men, as it claſheth with the very firſt elements of thought, 
and is repugnant to common ſenſe. If our ſenſes are 
not to be credited when they bear teſtimony concern- 
ing things that are their proper objetts; we can have no 
ſure knowledge, and all muſt be deluſion. 1 5 
It is not by the letter, but by the pit of the letter, 

that we are to aſcertain the truths Chriſt has taught. Not 
to fall into error we muſt carefully avoid conſidering 
figurative ſpeech to be literal. If we are ſo dull and ſtu- 
pid, as not to be able to diſcern the import of metaphori- 
cal language, we may give exiſtence in our imagination 
to abſurdities, which it were highly i injurious | to 1 
were ever taught by infinite wiſdom. 
The Divine Author of our faith delighted to break 

the bread of life for the children of men; he was ever 
ſolicitous to explain by the moſt familiar ſimilitudes the 
ſpiritual truths he was ſent to make known. The meſſen- 
ger from God was ſenſible, that the myſteries of the king- 
dom of heaven, he was ſent to reveal, were hard to be un- 
derſtood by the inhabitants of the earth, whoſe minds are 
impregnated with carnal prejudices; and it was his earneſt 
and aſſiduous concern to aſſiſt our dulneſs of compre- 
henſion, by the moſt expreſſive modes of ſpeech. To en- 
able us to catch a ſenſe of the vivifying truths, which he 
had received from the Father to communicate to us, he 
is ever endeavouring to abſtract our thoughts from 
carthly notions. And ſurely he would not increaſe our 
perplexity, by introdueing into the ſphere of viſible things 
new and .diſtratting myſteries. The mere ſhape of the 
letter will not induce us to fancy that our Eternal F riend 
created a myſtery, which the nature of things by no 
means required, to confound and baffle the {mall ſhare | 


of wiſdom that Falls to the lot 1 5 man. 
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Our Bleſſed Lord is ever intent to ſeize every op- 

portunity to impreſs on the mind a ſenſe of the advan- 

ages of faith in him, whom God kent to be the Saviour 
of the world. 

As mention had been made by the Jews of — manna 
their Fathers had eaten in the deſert, Chriſt takes occa- 
ſion to ſpeak of the ſpiritual food that gives life to the 
foul ; he compares himſelf to bread; he aſſures them 
that he is the true bread, that came down from heaven, 
that whoſoever comes to him and believes in him, ſhall 
never hunger nor thirſt. The Jews murmured at what 
he had faid; they could not comprehend his meaning ; 
their minds were unuſed to ſpiritual conceptions, To 
remove all obſcurity and to ſpeak the plain truth, Jeſus 
poſitively tells them, that whoſoever believes in him, has 
life everlaſting. Verily, verily, I fay to you, he that 
believeth on me hath life everlaſting. (John 6.) To inſinu- 
ate, if poſſible, the vivifying principle into the dull un- 
derſtanding of the Jews, Jeſus continues to teach the 
fame truth variouſly ; he puts it in different lights, that 


- 4 they might be led to conceive what was the true bread 


of life. Your Fath rs ate manna in tae deſert and died; 
but the bread, which I,offer you, is far more excellent; 
it nouriſheth to life eternal, whoſoever eats of the bread 
that I give, ſhall not die. The manna your Fathers 
ate ſupported a ſhort tranſitory life ; but the bread, 
I give, will feed you to life that ſhall never periſh. 7 
am the living bread, that came down from heaven ; if 
any one ſhall eat of this bread, he ſhall live for ever. 
Jeſus then informs them what this bread is, that is to 
give everlaſting life. The bread I ſhall give is my 
Reſts which [ A give for the life of the world. 
The 
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The bread that gives life to our ſouls is the ſacriſice of 
the propitiation for fin. The redeemer of mankind pur- 
chaſed life for the children of men, that were under the 
curſe of the fall, by the ſufferings of his fleſh : the Son 
of God gave his fleſh to be tortured and crucified, to ſa- 
usfy divine juſtice, and procure by his obedience even unto 
death eternal redemption, for thoſe who ſhould believe in 
him. The carnal- minded Jews took offence again, not being 
able to comprehend, though expounded in the moſt in- 
ſinuating manner, the doctrine of the kingdom of heaven: 
they could not form to themſelves the fainteſt concepti- 
on of the myſtery of faith, though laid open to them by 
the plaineſt and moſt expreſſive metaphors. They en- 
tered into a warm debate among themſelves, ſaying, how 
can this man give us his fleſh to eat? Jeſus then de- 
clares ſolemnly, that except they eat the fleſh of the Son 
of Man, and drink his blood, they ſhall not have life 
tun them. There is no other means under the heavens 
appointed, by which man can be ſaved from death, than 
faith in him who offered himſelf an atonement for the 
ſins of the world. Except we eat the fleſh of the Son 
of man, and drink his blood; except we apply by faith 
the merits of Chriſt's ſufferings and death to our ſouls, 
we ſhall have no principle of life in us. This 1s the 
great truth the goſpel has revealed; and it is put by our 
bleſſed Saviour in the ſtrongeſt light poſlible; human lan- 
guage could not give it a more forcible expoſition, But 
then to remove every groſs idea, that the. carnal, figure 
might excite, and to do away the offence. the Jews and 
his diſciples took at his words; Jeſus warns them in plain 
language, that they muſt not underſtand his ſpeech in a 

Carpal, but ; ing ſpiritual | lenſe; that they were not real- 
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ly to eat the body they ſaw; it is the Spirit, that quick- 
encth, the fleſh profiteth nothing, tlie words that I have 
ſpoken to you, they are ſpirit und life. We muſt feed 
by faith on the facrifice' which the perſorfof Chriſt 
has rendered effectual for the propitiation of fin; we muſt 


draw from the Spirit the principle of immortality. Why, 


fays St. Auſtin, commenting on the fixth chapter of St. 
John, Why do ye prepare teeth and à ſtomach; believe 
and ye have eaten? & It is a groſs and ſtupid error to 
underſtand the cating of the fleſh of the Son of God, 
in any other than a ſpiritual manner. And it is equally 
grofs and ſtupid to imagine that in the facrament we 
eat the real fleſh of our Redeemer. 

As Chrift came to give life to the world, a e 
taken from the chief ſupports of the ſtrength and life of 
our bodies, is certainly a moſt excellent way of ſignify- 
ing to man the principle of ien life, which is faith 


in Chriſt Jeſus. 
Bread and wine are the molt expreſſive types of that 


Meſh, and of that blood, which our Saviour has declared, 
that except we eat and drink, we ſhall not have life in 


us. When we hear then jeſus, who had called himſelf 
the bread of life, ſay ing, that bread was his body; Why 


- tHould we not underſtand him in a figurative ſenſe? 


When we ſee him' holding bread in his hands and hear 
him ſay, this is m body, why depart from the uſual me- 
taphorical language of ſcripture, and by taking the words 
literally, create a monſtrous abſurdity ? As faith is com- 
pared to eating ; i indeed with equal propriety bread 

may 


— 


Ut quid paras dentes, et ventrem; crede et inducaſti ? (Trac. 
5, in Joan.) 1 2 
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may be the ſymbol of the fleſh'of the Son of man, _ 
whole ſtripes and wounds we are healed, and receive a 
new principle of life. Why ſhould we on this occaſion 
renounce common ſenſe and adopt a meaning, which the 
nature of things and the tenor of the. language, Jeſus 
was wont to make uſe of, reprobates? What reaſon can 
there be aſſigned for ping: _ renne mene 
from others of the like nature? a 

As our Bleſſed Lord — 10 ae exterior 
| cis to be celebrated in the congregation of the people, 
as a ſolemn remembrance of his death and paſſion, by 
which he purchaſed life for us; what could expreſs more 
clearly, what could repreſent in a more lively manner the 
body and blood of Chriſt, than bread and wine ? To 
anſwer the intended purpoſe, it was not neceſſary to con- 
ceal under the appearance of bread and wine the very 
body he aſſumed of the holy virgin, and that ſuffered on 
the croſs; the end propoſed is equally obtained by a 
myſterious figure. As the corporeal preſence is not dif-: 
cerned by the eye of the body; but is allowed can only 
be apprehended by faith: we may likewiſe by faith, on 
celebrating the myſterious ordinance, contemplate the 
Lamb of the new covenant expiating on the altar of the 
croſs the fin of the world. Grace may as efficaciouſly 
be communicated to our ſouls by a ſacrament, a ſacred 
{ign; as if Chriſt himſelf was corporeally preſent. What 
then could determine, for reaſon may aſk this queſtion 
without impertinence, what could determine truth, good- 
neſs, and wiſdom to conſtitute an earthly ordinance of 
an unſearchable nature? When Jeſus exerts his omnipo- 
tent power, the effects are viſible; but in the elements 
of the cuchagiſt, no change is ſeen; the words that are 
| pronounced 
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pronounced to conſecrate the bread and wine, work no 


viſible alteration ; we may then boldly aſſert that the 
body of our Saviour is not really preſent in the ſacra- 
ment; and that the ſubſtance of bread has undergone no 
tranſubſtantiation. . | 
The works of the Moſt High are al perſeclly conſil- 
tent; there can be no contradiction, no jarring in the 


teſtimonies of the Lord; an exact harmony , prevails 


through all his diſpenſations. The verdict of our ſenſes is 
the voice of God, declaring the nature of earthly ſub- 
ſtances; when cheſe poſitively atteſt that what is ſeen, 
is bread ; no ſubſequent declaration can make the firſt 
ions falſe. 

Enlightened reaſon is only at. variance ahh the Sade 
of the world; it is only in diſſonance with errors, and 
abſurdities; with the wiſdom, and counſels of the eternal 
mind, it is in perfect harmony and uniſon. The vitiated 
taſte, the perverted judgment may perhaps reliſh and ap- 
prove error: but the mind, whoſe faculties are not de- 
praved, can only be delighted with truth; if any diſguſt 
be felt, we may know that what creates it, is folly and 
error. There is an antipathy in the moral conſtitution 


of man againſt whatever is not according to truth; and 


this the all- wiſe Creator has deſignedly implanted that 
error may be held in abhorrence. The myſteries of 
God however unſearchable, and incomprehenſible; yet 


they never claſh, nor Jar with the principle of nn. 


that is in man. f 
The goſpel indeed reveals mſtcries that are impene- 
trable to the ſagacity of the human underſtanding; but 
ſound reaſon is aware not to be duped by this plea to ad- 
mit- under the cloak of pretended myſtery, the errors 


and 
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and abſurdities of human creation. Reaſon knows 
where it muſt expect to find myſteries. God is a light 
inacceſſible ; his judgments are incomprehenſible, and 
his ways are paſt finding out. Amidſt our preſent dark, 
nels as to the truths, that are only clear to the omniſcience 
of the all-wiſe Being; we. muſt walk by faith and not by 
fight. Beyond the bounds of a very limited ſphere, all is 
concealed in impenetrable. darkneſs; the light that illumi- 
nates our preſent ſtate, is not ſufficiently ſtrong to unveil 
the myſteries of the Godhead ; we can have but very 


5 faint,: very faint indeed, and dim apprehenſions of the 


eternal God and of his counſels here below: no language 
that man can make uſe of, can explain; no tongue can 
relate the inexpreffible nature of the great Jehovalh, 
On the word of eternal truth we muſt believe things that 
appear not; we muſt rely on the teſtimony of the Spirit 
of God for the knowledge of things that are not yet ſeen; 
For a clearer intuition, we muſt wait with patient hope 
for the dawn of that glorious day, when the brightneſs of 
God's countenance will fhine more fully upon us; and 
we ſhall be enabled to ſee our God face to face. It is 
not given to us in the dark regions we now inhabit to 
| behold the Lord of Glory face to face. The eye of the 
mind is dazzled; it cannot look on the blazing efful- 
gence that ſurrounds the dwelling-place of the Mighty 
One, of the, King of Kings, and of the Lord of Lords, 
who dwelleth in light inacceſſuble, whom no man hath ſeen, 
nor indeed can fee. There muſt be a veil drawn between 
the Holy of Holies and the humble abode of weak mor- 
tals. © What is for our peace and happineſs, God has gra- 

ciouſly been pleaſed to declare to us; and that we 
might believe, he has made his revelations credible by 
navy 
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ſigns and wonders. Angels contemplate the ſcheme of 
Mercy, which infinite wiſdom and boundleſs goodneſs 
have deviſed for the relief of loſt man; and are ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment at it. The inhabitants of the earth 
when they ſee the Son of God deſcending from heaven 
and taking upon him: the form of a ſervant, to act as the 
high prieſt of his church; when they behold this Divine 
perſon, who is higher than the heavens, humbling himſelf 
to death, even the death of the croſs, to blot out ſin, and 
mediate between God and his people, they ſtartle: with 
wonder: What they behold is ſo far beyond the reach 
of their conception; it ſurpaſſeth ſo exceedingly. all 
that guilt could expect, that their belief is in ſuſpenſe ; 
they feel themſelves inclined to fancy they ſee a ſpirit; 
that ſome deluding phantom impoſeth on their eyes: 
but the voice of heaven removes all doubt; and eſtab- 
liſheth their wavering faith. The Angel of the new 
covenant, whom all the prophets had pointed out, and 
whois powerful in word, and work ſpeaks; and man is 
convinced that God hath truly viſited his people. The 
mind tho' it comprehends not the myſtery of redemp- 
tion; yet it liſtens in reſpectful and aſienting ſilence to 
the words of tru h and life, that flow from the lips of 
the meſſenger of peace, who is come from the Father: 
he ſpeaketh what he knoweth, and teſtifies what he has 
ſeen. He that deſcended from heaven, and who is in 
heaven, ſpeaks to us heavenly things. Man, that is of the 
earth, is earthly, and from the earth fſpeaketh : he that 
cometh from heaven, is above all men; and what he hath 
feen and heard, this he teſtiſyeth to the children of men, 
that they may believe and inherit the promiſe of faith. 


He whom * hath ſent, the truth of God; and 
the 
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the Father hath given all 4 into the hands of the 


= Son, to make it credible to all men that what he deli- 


vels is true. We know that Jeſus is come à teacher 
from God, for no one can do the miracles he did, un- 
leſs God be with him. The narrow and very limited 
underſtanding of man, has nothing to reply to the do 
trine of the Teacher from God ; for Chriſt ſpeaks f 
things that no man hath ſeen, nor hath it entered ito 
the mind-of any mortal to conceive; we ſhould then im- 
plicitly rely on the word of the infallible revealer. 
Reaſon will ſpeak of the incomprehenſible judgments of 
the Moſt High with the moſt timid modeſty, with the 
deepeſt ſenſe of deference ; it will not be ſo preſumptu- 
ous as to attempt to meaſure the immeaſurable depth, 
and breadth of the wiſdom and knowledge of God, 
with its narrow compaſſes; it were vain to try to fathom 
with the ſhort line of human ſagacity the immenſe deep 
of the Eternal mind. But when there is a queſtion of 
carthly things and of poſitive ordinances, reaſon will 
not betray its truſt, nor ſuffer the exertion of its pre- 
rogative to be ſhackled by human authority; it will 
make uſe of its ſcrutinizing faculty, and dictate to the 
mind what to believe, and what not to believe; zealous 
for the honour and glory of its divine Author, it will 
not allow the follies and errors of vain man to be aſcrib- 
ed to the all-wiſe God. As long as reaſon acts within 
its natural ſphere, it is infallible ; it cannot lead us aſtray 
in the regions that are well known to it. Till it comes 
to the boundaries of its aſſigned province, the mind 
muſt reſpectſully liſten to its voice and follow its direc- 
tion, and not ceaſe to attend to its dictates till reaſon 


herſelf gives warning, that ſhe is come to the limits of 
„ | | her 
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her juriſdidtion; that her commiſſion goes no karther; 

that beyond her preſeribed bounds there awaits a ſupe- 
rior intelligence to guide and point out the way; and 
ſhe delivers up herſelf to this more intelligent conduc- 
tor, whenever he preſents himſelf and produceth his 
credentials. When any revelation is ſaid to be made, 
the only duty of reaſon is to examine into the authori- 
ty that atteſts it; and when that is proved to be authen- 
tic, it has then no more to do than to acquieſce and 
captivate its powers to the obedience of faith, But in 
things that are of the carth, we ſtand in no need of any 
extraordinary revelation ; the natural light we are pol- 
ſeſſed of is ſufficient to diſcloſe the truth to us. The 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper i is of this nature, it is'a 
poſitive inſtitution that comes within the cognizance of 
common ſenſe. Reaſon is perfectly in order when ſhe 
diſcuſſeth earthly rites, that are'the objett of our ſenſes; 
ſhe is within the ſphere of her intelligence ; ſhe then 
ſpeaks with perfect knowledge of what ſhe ſays, and the 

verdict ſhe gives muſt be true. 

Nothing makes a deeper impreſſion than the laſt 
words and actions of a beloved friend, that is going to 
take a long adieu. When our blelled Lord ſat down 
for the laſt time, to celebrate the Paſſover with his diſ-. 
ciples; as the time of his Paſſion was drawing near, he 
inſtituted a myſtical ſymbol, the celebration of which 
would always call to their remembrance the laſt” and 
moſt affecting moments of their Saviour. The time ap- 
pointed in the counſels of Jehovah. for the death of 

Chriſt, that was to take away the fins of the world, ap- 
proaching; as Jeſus was to meet no more with his apoſ- 
tles t ta break bread. with "_ taking the” bread and 


wine, 
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vine, that had nouriſhed his body, he tells them to eat 
and drink of it; that as his body had been fed by theſe 
elements, they would repreſent to their minds his ſacred 
fleſh, that was to be wounded for the remiſſion of fins. 
He enjoins them to celebrate in remembrance of him, 
this, his laſt ſupper with them. He' orders them to 
break bread together as brethren ; and to drink of the 
cup as a memorial that would ſhow forth the death of 
the Lord until he come. 

Had the firſt believers heard of the real preſenee, 
and of tranſubſtantiation from the apoſtles ; we ſhould 
certainly find clear marks of it in the documents of the 
firſt ages of chriſtianity. As ſuch a dottrine muſt have 
called forth all the attention of the new converts, they 
would certainly be frequently ſpeaking of it; and would 
drop many an unequivocal expreſſion, that would plain. 
ly intimate the belief that poſſeſſed their mind. Now 
ik a candid and impartial man takes a ſurvey of primi- 
tive chriſtianity, he will no where, I think, perceive 
the fainteſt gleam of ſuch an idea as real preſence, and 
tranſubſtantiation. Prejudiced ages may fancy they ſee 
their own phantoms countenanced by the authority of 
the firſt miniſters of the golpel. Minds that are pre- 
poſſeſſed with any fond opinion, eaſily miſtake figura- 
tive expreſſions; and readily give to words meanings 
that were never in the thoughts of the perſon that utter- 
ed them. Men that are bade in favour of any ſyſ- 
tem of doctrine, read with a partial eye. Words mult 

be taken literally when they abet their notions, but if 
they ſeem to oppoſe them, then they muſt be under- 
ſtood figuratively ; for the perſuaſion men are bigotted 


my muſt be true; it muſt ſuffer no diſcredit from what 
D 2 others 
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others may have ſaid; the remoteſt generations muſt. 
pay homage to eſtabliſhed principles : and that none may 
be led to think they are diſcountenanced by ancient au- 
thority, ſuch gloſſes are put upon words as will dazzle 
the eye, and delude the unwary to imagine the anci- 
ents ſaw things in the ſame light as they do. It were 
tedious to be quoting fathers ; yet there are many plain 
paſſages to be found in their writings, that are a ſuffi- 
cient evidence that they were ſtrangers to the doctrine 
of the real preſence. If we reſt not on the ſurface of 
words, but pry into the mind of the firſt believers, we 
| ſhall find them to be all unanimous in their ſenſe on the 
euchariſt. | 

But how came the doctrine of the real CR; and 
of tranſubſtantiation into the world, and by what means 
did it gain univerſal credit? This is what I will inquire 
into. | 
When we firſt. appear on the grand 8 of the 
world, we find many and various opinions, and ſyſtems 
of things eſtabliſhed among men, whoſe origin it is 
always caſy to trace; it is difficult to point out when, 
and how they underwent different modifications, and 
aſſumed the ſhape they appear to us in. Yet by being 
a little verſed in the knowledge of human affairs, we 
may with reaſon preſume that they have gone through 
many variations ſince their firſt birth. Time works a 
change in the features of all human affairs; and the 
_different genius and ſpirit of ſeveral different ages, 
bring in new forms and give various appearances. 
Every object that ariſeth to obſervation on the horizon 
of the world, as it advanceth through generations of 
different temper and COIs | is viewed through dif- 
ferent 
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ferent ſhades, and is ſeen under various faces: its 
countenance varies imperceptibly, and the cloſeſt intu- 
ition is baffled in endeavouring to mark how the meta- 
morphoſis is wrought. If we ſeize any particular ob- 
ject that is an old ſtander in the world, and ſhould be 
curious to inveſtigate whence it came, and ſhould wiſh 
to inquire into all the viciſſitudes it has undergone; our 
reſearches will often be loſt in the darkneſs and chaos 
of the middle ages. We may diſcover it before it im- 
| merges into the night, and upon its emerging we ſhall 
ſcarce be able to know it, ſo ſtrangely it is altered. 
During the long night of ignorance, every ſacredobjett was 
greatly disfigured ; the ſeeds of error, that are copiouſ- 
ly thrown on the earth, ſhot up freely during that pe- 
riod, and filled the world with falſe notions and preju- 
dices, that darken truth, and lead poſterior ages into 
erroneous conceptions of things. Many phantoms ſtart- 
ed up in the dark, and deluded the imagination; and 
ſtill hover on the earth, receiving dude as ſacred 
realities. | 

For inſtance, we obſerve the ſacrament of the new 
covenant, during the firſt pure ages of chriſtianity, in 
its primitive ſhape; then if we wait to ſee it emerge 
from the dark ages, how are we aſtoniſhed at the change. 
It comes forth quite changed, - loaded with the abſurdi- 
ties of ignorance, and bearing the childiſh trappings of 
ſuperſtition. It is followed by a vaſt train of ſtrange at- 
tendants, that have intruded-themſelves into its retinue 
on its paſſage. Men had been very buſy during the 
night, in corrupting and perverting the holy covenant 
of the Lord, and his ſacred ordinances ;- and though we 


. may 'not be able to diſcover how things are managed 
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amidſt . f yet by comparing the objef as it ap- 
pears to us after the lapſe of time, with its original 
form, we may know for certain whether it has ſuffered - 
any violation, Though it may be difficult, yet I will 
try to point out, when the dodtrine we are ſpeaking of 
firſt took its riſe, and how it came to be eſtabliſhed 
without any great ſtir or oppoſition, © _ 5 
We muſt fix our attention for a moment on & nature 
of the human mind. The public, as well as the private 
mind, is always either advancing in improvement and 
knowledge, or ſliding back into ignorance. When it 
has reached the higheſt degree of improvement that can 
be attained here below, a ſenſible decline may be ob- 
ſerved from that period; and men thenceforth relapſe 
gradually into barbariſin, till they link to the lowelt, 
pitch, from which they are to receive the retrogreſſive 
impulſe to reaſcend. The human mind is always in a 
filent progreſſive motion, either adyancing or declining; 
there is no fixt ſtate in which it perpetually remains; 
there is no ſtability in the affairs of men. Theſe are the 
remarks of men well verſed in the knowledge of human 
things, and a ſurvey of general hiſtory muſt convince 
every attentive obſerver of the juſtneſs of: them. -...1..-{_ 
The ſhort life of an individual, is the miniature of 
the life of ages. Remark the progreſs of the mind thro' 
the -period of one man's life. It is always impereepti- 
bly enlarging and improving its views, till it has reach- 
ed its ſummit. When it has attained that point it ſtops, 
and may then look back and take a retroſpect of the 
courſe it has run; it may remark the Ariking and pro- 
minent variations of the different ſtages, but it cannot 
obſerve CO Os an nor preciſely mark the 
; moment 
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Moment when it paſſed from one degree of i im Irove- 

ent | tO another. If We look back tO the days 0 our pu- 
crility, and conſider what was the ſtate of our minds at 
that ſtage of life; then if we reflect on the frame of the 
mind i in the years of mature manhood, what a ſenſible 
difference! When we were children, we thought and 
adted as ſuph; but when we become men, we | think anc 
aft otherwiſe. At every ſtage of life there are objetls 


that engage admiration, and men are infatuated for the- 


mee with chem. What 3 995 our 2 805 days, 
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| of refinement and improvement, till he comes to the 
height « of human perfection; to that Jolidity of judg- 
ment, to that juſtneſs of thought that is the portion of 
mature age. If nothing comes acroſs. to obſtrutt the 
advancement, the mind will move on filently, and 
ſmootbly glide forward til i it arriyes to its zenith: : it will 
reach the end of its career, without having its attention 


arreſted to watch and remark its 2 4 and 1 8 


t 


workings for improvement. 
The mind improves its ſpeculative views of things 


Glently, without any / hr © or noiſe, if che workings of 


- 


ſeli-loye do. not counteract its operations. It is bard. to 


form opinions that are detrimental to our intereſt; at 
leaſt, tho' we ſee better things, yet it is a difficult mal. 


ter to bring one's ſelf to avow what would prove Pre- | 


Judicial to us. When any ſpeculative notion is advanc-. 


ed, it is moſt commonly intereſt and ſelf- love that make 


dhe ae A and raiſe oppoſiion. If neither of theſe 'd&- 
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Kette principles be hurt, the opinion may come forth 
without being moleſted, and will eaſily gain admittance 
to every mind and ſettle into its frame and habit. There 
is a ſtated period in the long life of ages, in which the 
public mind is fitted for every degree of improvement | 
man can attain to. It may be clogged with various fet- 
ters, ſo as to move on but ſlowly ; but tho' late, it will 
at length arrive to the height of liberal knowledge. 
Should any friendly inſtruftor, who having broken his 
ſhackles has forerun his cotemporaries, attempt to haſ- 
ten his brethren, and anticipate the moment of their de- 
liverance from the ſervitude of error, and bring them 
to the light of truth; he vill meet with diſcouraging 
difficulties in his generous endeavours. Old prejudices 
ſtill cling faſt, time has not yet looſened their hold; 
and they will make a great noiſe and raiſe a tumult if 
they hear themſelves reproved as error; and bigotry will 
make the weight of its indignation fall heavy on who- 
ever has the reſolution to expoſe the abſurdity of fond 
notions : enlightened men are a ſcandal to error; cor- 
ruptions and abuſes dread light, and wiſh to remain in 
darkneſs that their deformities may be concealed. 

What is ſaid of the mind on its progreſs in improve- 
ment, may be ſaid of it on its decline. As the proſ- | 
pect gradually opens and is enlarged as men aſcend to 
wildom, it cloſes and contratts as they deſcend; and the 
mind goes through various modifications, and is by de- 

grees prepared to admit Wy error and 9 90 the cauſe 
of any folly. 

The public religion of nations is liable to many va⸗ 
riations, and aſſumes many different appearances, ac- 


cording to the different ſpiit of the generations that 
have 
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have the management of it. It is not the wiſdom and 
virtue of the choſen few, that have the ee 21 "nw 
religious concerns of the world. 

As chriſtianity ſpread over the nations, a date of 
heathen folly and ſuperſtition ſoon contaminated the re- 
gion of the goſpel. Though the new converts abomi- 

nated the impious practices of paganiſm, yet they were 
not purged from the old leaven ; the humours of heathen 
ſuperſtition were ſtill in their conſtitution, and could 
not fail to break out in ſome ſhape or other. © 

The worſhip of the ſtatues and pictures of falſe Gods 
was indeed reprobated, but the homage that was paid to 
them was not aboliſhed ; it was transferred to the ſta- 
tues and images of ſaints, Men that had been accul- 
tomed to the numerous rites and ceremonies of the pa- 
gan worſhip, could not confine themſelves to the few 
facred ordinances of the goſpel ; they chriſtianized, if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion, many 'of the ceremonies 
and practices of the religion they had renounced, and 
introduced and conſecrated new ones to cp e their 
ſuperſtitious: temper. ' 

The emperor of the eaſt, Leo, was ſo much ſeams: 
lized at the exceſſes of image worſhip, that in the year 
727, he forbid the people to adore images. Having of- 

ſembled the people, he faid publicly, that to make images 
was an att of idolatry, and that conſequently they ought 
not to adore them“. He afterwards prohibited the wor- 
ſhip of them by an edit. But the evil had taken too 
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” 8 aſſemblẽ le peuple, il dit a. que faire des 
images, ctoit un acte d'Idotatrie: et que par conſequent on ne 427. 588 
1 adorer, (Fleury hiſt, Ecel. tom. g. livre 42. 


* 
* 
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Ls remoycd, the attachment of the people 


| for the idols of their ſuperſtition was too ſtrong to be 


overcome by an edict. Many biſhops of the eaſt ap- 
proved of the emperor's ſentiments, and applauded his 


zeal ; others condemned him, The church was vides | 


into parties upon the ſubjett. 


The cauſe of the images had many ſtrenyqus adyo- 5 


cates, who employed all the ſkill and Ingenuity they 


were poſſeſſed of, in defending it. Apologies were 
drawn up, to vindicate the worſhip of images from all 


imputation of idolatry. But they were drawn up ac- 


cordipg to their views, abſtrabting from all ne thaj 


obtained in praftice. The ingenuity of human wit may 
refine on all corruptions, and ſet them in a light that 


— engage the ſuperficial obſerver to admire it. 


The tranſition from the right uſe of. ; images to the 
abuſc of them, is ſo .caly and natural, when people are 


any ways inclined to ſuperſtition, and they generally 
axe, that they ought.on.no account to be introduced into 


religious ſervice. We ſhould chaſe ſrom temples every 


object that can draw off attention from God, and en- 
age the honour. that is due only to him. In eligious 


worſhip nothing ſhould be permitied but what tends to 
ele ou _ from earthly notians, and raiſe them 
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0 re to prompt every creature to 2 8 the 


Almighty Lord in ſpirit and in truth. The great buſi- 
neſs of religious ſervice ſhould be to kindle in the hearts 


_ men the fire of Divine charity: ; to feed and nouriſh | 
it 


may appear unexceptionable; every object, howeyer 
deformed in public life, may be varniſhed over; and 


may receive from art ſuch falle dazzling appearances, as 


= 
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it by the recital of the wonders of. the Moſt High, and 
by commemorating the rich mereies of our God make 
it blaze forth, and ſend up to the throne of the Al- 
mighiy, a ſweet odour of grateful thankſgiving. God, 
who knows the frame and temper of the children of 
men, how prone they are to ſuperſtition and idolatry, 


forbade his people Iſrael the uſe of images, leſt they. 


ſhould fall. into the abominations of the Gentiles ; and. 
ſurely after an expreſs prohibition from God, and fo. 


many inſtances of nations that have fallen into ſuper- | 


ſtition ; no generation, that is zealous for the honour of 
true religion, will ſuffer. any object to be ſet up that. 
can debauch the religious ſentiments. of men, and 
turn them from the ſervice of the RODE God to 1 
ſtitious vanities. 


But we muſt look into the aca of the public _ A 
gion of the eighth century. People were then warmly. | 


devoted to ſuperſtition, and their zeal was. chiefly em- 
ployed in performing rites about images. The preju- 
dices of the eaſtern and weſtern church were much hurt 


at the emperor's attempts to deſtroy their fond worſhip, 
In the eaſt the people revolted, and attempted to de- 
throne. him.— All the weſt, as pope Gregory the Third 


informs the emperor, was in an uproar, and highly ex- 


aſperated againſt him: his ſtatues were thrown down 
and vilified ; his provinces were laid waſte by the Lom- 


bards and  Sarmatians; Ravenna was taken; Rome 1t- 
ſelf threatened, and all Italy was in inſurrection. Thus 
men's minds were diſpoſed when Conſtantinus Coprony- 
nus, Leo's ſucceſſor, aſſembled a council in the year 


754 at Conſtantinople, to take into conſideration the 
buſineſs of the images, Three hundred and thiry- if 


— 
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eight biſhops met in this ſynod.” After a long pream- 
ble the council ſays, Jeſus Chriſt has delivered us from 


idolatry, and has taught us to adore in Spirit and 
truth : but the wicked one diſpleaſed at the beauty of the 


church, has inſenſibly brought back idolatry under the 


appearance of chriſtianity, by perſuading people to 


adore the creature and to take for God a work, to which 


they gave the name of Feſus Chriſt. (Conc. tom. 7.) 
This is a plain teſtimony of the corruption of chriſtianity 
at thoſe times. It cannot be imagined that upwards of 
three hundred biſhops would thus ſpeak, did not idolatry 
and ſuperſtition almoſt ene prevail in ue 


pratice. 


The fathers after the W cited words, add, that the 
only true image of Tefus Chriſt, is that which he made 


 himfpelf, when on the eve of his paſſi on he took bread, 


bleſſed it, and having given thanks broke it, and gave | 


it, ſaying, take, eat for the remiſſion of fins, this is 


my body : likewife when he gave the chalice, he Yon, 
this is my blood, do this in remembrance of me. To , 


teu that he has not choſen under the heavens, any other 


elements or . any other form, that can repreſent his in- 
carnation. And what is the infinitely wiſe deſign of 
God in this, but clearly to fhew us what he has done in 


ie myſtery of his incarnation ; that as that, which he 
tool of us, is but the human eſſence without any 


perſonal Tubſiftence, not to male an addition of per- 


ſons fall upon his divinity; in like manner, with re- 


gard to his image, he has commanded us to offer a cho- 
ſen maiter, which is the ſubſtance of bread, but without 


any human figure or form, left idolatry ſhould be intro- 
| auc. As the natural IF of Feſus Chriſt was then 


holy, 
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holy, being deified ; in like manner it is evident that 
that which is his body by inſtitution, that is to ſay his 
holy image, is ſanctiſied in a certain manner and de- 
ified by grace. For this is what Feſus Chriſt has dona, 
that as he has deiſied the fleſh, which hie tool, by.a ſanc- 
tification, that is peculiar and natural to it, in virtue 
of the union: fo the bread of the euchariſt, being the 
true image of his natural fleſh, becomes a divine body, 
being ſanctiſied by the coming of the Holy Ghoſt, and the 
mediation of the prieſt, who makes the offering and ren- 
ders the bread that was common, holy. Tt is then prov- 
ed, ſays the council, that it is the true image of the in- 
carnation of Fefus Chriſt, which he has taught us to 
make. - (See the acts of the council, Conc. tom. 7. 
In this paſſage of the Synod, the ſubſtance of bread 
is called the image of the natural body of Jeſus Chriſt. 
The fathers certainly could not be ignorant of the be- 
lief of the church at that period, nor can it be ſußp- 
poſed that they would miſrepreſent its doctrine on the 
euchariſt. From the evidence of their words, it ap 
pears that the notions of real preſence, and nnn 
tiation, were not known in the eighth century. 
People were too fond of their images to dee in 
| what the council had faid. . The world was ſo depraved 
by ſuperſtition, that ſound doctrine could not be reliſh 
ed: men had turned away their en 2 an „ | 
and were turned to fables.” _ 
A great uproar was made rough the empire at the 
= publication of the decree of the council. The zeal of 
bigotry was inflamed; the furies of fanaticiſm were 
rouſed, and a fierce oppoſition was formed. The fiery 
zealots thought religion was highly injured; they muſt © 
auen 
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Mand forth to repel the inſult offered to their idols, 
At was imagined it would be a moſt acceptable ſervice 
40 heaven to defend at all riſks the worſhip of images ; 
40 ſacrifice their lives in vindicating the violated honour 
of the ſacred objects of their adoration, was thought 
Highly meritorious. The violence and perſecution, 
Which the putting of the decree in execution occaſioned ; 
increaſed the warmth of attachment and made the de- 
Juded votaries deſpiſe the ſevereſt ſufferings, when the 
.cauſe of the images was to be ſupported and defended 
againſt the impious, who had dared to exhort men to 
turn away from folly, to adore God in Spirit and truth; 
and not offer to ſenſeleſs images the honour and worſhip 
that is due only to the Lord of heaven and earth. 
Public attention was now entirely taken up with the 
gauſe of the images, men were deaf to every other con- 
Aderation; they were only. intent on this great and im- 
ꝓortant concern; and according to their own deſires, 
having itching ears, they ' heaped up to themſelves 
teachers, that could ſooth their depraved minds, What- 
ever could be advanced to benefit the favourite cauſe, 
was eagerly received and applauded; every mind was 
on the ſearch; to find ſomething plauſible to ſay, and 
whatever was in uniſon with the public ſpirit, was 
grateful, and was liſtened to with pleaſure. Whoever 
gauld advance any thought to weaken and defeat the ob- 
Jeftions of the adverſaries, was heared with eager ears: 
hate ver could ſerve the cauſe was eaſily admitted; 


here vas not much inveſtigation into the truth and juſt- _ 


neſs of what was advanced; the main point was whether 
the cauſe in which the religion of the times was ſo deep- 


ly concerned, - could;draw any adyantage from it. 
or | In 


wb. 

tn this diſpoſition of men's minds, the ſecond coun. 
eil of Nice was convened by the empreſs Irenes, and 
Conſtantinus her ſon. Hadryanus then filled the ſee o 
Rome; Tharaſius that of Conſtantinople. Irenes and 
her ſon were both attached to the worſhip of images, 
and Hadryanus and Tharaſius warmly recommended it 
to then. The council firſt met at Conſtantinople, in 
the year 786, but as the army ſtill adhered to the de- 
Tree of the Synod, that had been held under the pre- 
ceding emperor; it vas thought fit and prudent to deſer 
the ſetting of the council till the next year. In the 
mean time care was taken to prepare favourable circum- 
ſtances; the empreſs broke and diſbanded the troops, 
that were at Conſtantinople ; 'ſhe raiſed a newarmy,ank 
Appointed officers to command it, that were in her in- 
tereſt and devoted to the cauſe of the i images. Wien 
Things were thus prepared, the biſhops were' ſummoned 
to aſſemble at Nice in Bithynia. Three hundred an 
ſeventy zealots for image-worſhip met in council. It 
was taſy to foreſee' what would be the reſult of che de- 
lberations; what the reſolves of an aſſembly, that was 
Wholy conſtituted of the party that was warmly for the 
images. The point was prejudged in the diſpoſition of 
the Synod, and no impartial diſcuſſion muſt be enpect- 
ed. The biſhops, who had the preceding year oppoſed 
truth, were in great disfavour ; they were conſidered 
as men that had fallen from the true faith, and were 
thought unworthy to ſit with the orthodox fathers; and 
Al they had repented of their paſt criminal conduQy/and 
retracted their impious words, were not ſuffered to re- 
fume their ſees and enter into their former ſtations. 
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he cauſe of the images under the auſpices of impe- 
rial power, and under the countenance of grave autho- 
. rity "triumphed, and was eſtabliſhed without oppoſition ; 
and the multitude was confirmed 1n their folly. 

The profeſſion of faith that was drawn up on the oc- 
caſion, was acceded to by all. The pope's legates, all 
the biſhops that were preſent, the empreſs and the em- 
2 ſubſcribed the deciſion of the council. 5 

In the profeſſion of faith it is ſaid, it is neither a 

e nor the power of the emperors, nor any odious 
conſpiracy, that has freed the church from the | folly 
of idols, as the Judaical conventicle, that has mur- 
mured againſt the holy images, imagined. It is God 
Himſelſ, who having taken fleſh, has delivered us from 
#dolatry. We embrace the words of our Lord, of the 
apoſtles and of the prophets ; by which we have learnt 
fir ſt to honour the mother of God, who is above all ce- 
leſtial powers: then the angels, the apoſiles, the pro- 
phets, the martyrs, to beg their interceſſion, as being 
able to recommend us to God, provided we obſerve the 
commandments of God. We receive alſo the figure of 
the croſs, the reliques of the ſaints and their images: 
we embrace them according to the ancient tradition of 
our fathers—we honour and worſhip them. 

In the deciſion of the council it is ſaid, that we muſt 
falute theſe images, and render them the adoration of 
honour—offer incenſe, and light lamps before them. 

A; ſtrong mixture of pagan folly and ſuperſtition, is 
viſible in all this doctrine. With what warmth would 

not the apoſtles and prophets riſe up to contradift the 
lies that are put upon them? They would fire with 


holy indignation to hcar the goſpel of Jeſus c charged 
with 


L 
with ſuch fooliſh traditions; they would ſharply rebüke 


thoſe chat defiled the truth, and expoſed the word: of 


God to be blaſphemed, by blending with it the mean 
trifles of fooliſh generations. They would fight with-' 
out fear the good fight of faith; and reſolutely aſſert 
that the doctrine of che infallible fathers of the Nicean 
aſſembly was in contradittion with the ' goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt. What! the auguſt religion'of Jeſus require we 
ſhould occupy ourſelves in dreſſing up ſenſeleſs images, 
in lighting tapers round them, in burning incenſe be⸗ 
fore them, in playing as children with puppets and pie- 
tures? Let no ſuch a thing he heard in the land; ſuch 
trumpery does not defile the heavenly nature of the 
goſpel religion. The doctrine of the ſeeond couneil 
of Nice, diſagrees with the word of God. There is 
but one mediator of God and men, ie man Chriſt Je. 

fus © and we have free acceſs to the Father through 
Him. Our Great High Prieft, is at the right-hand of Got! 
who alſo maketh interceſſion for us. Our Divinè Re- 
deemer will not ſuffer us to miſtruſt the efficacy of hy 
mediation, and proſtrate before the ſhrines and i images 
of mortals to ſue for their interceſſion. The ears of 
God are open to all that call upon him in the name of 


his Son; we vant no patron to recommend us to him. 


We muſt take heed. leſt any man deceive us wit vain 
fallacies,” according to the traditions of men; according” 
to the rudinents of this world. The truth that has been' 
manifeſted from heaven, can only be found pure in the 
words the apoſtles and prophets have recorded. The 
breath of their mouth muſt. impart the heavenly wiſ⸗ 
dom, which God has been pleaſed to ſend forth upon 
the earth. We muſt only liſten to the inſpired men of 
Sold . God, 
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God, to ſorm juſt apprehenſions of the religion of Je- 
' ſus; their wards will inſtruct us in Jound dottrine, and 
lead us into all truth, into all wiſdom and ſpiritual know- 
ledge; and though an angel from heaven were to teach 
a goſpel, that is inconſiſtent with what thay! have th 
livered, we are not to believe him. 

As the profeſſion of faith and deciſion of the coun- 
4 fell in with the prejudices of the times, they were re- 
ceived with uniyerſal ſausfattion ; and the ſame public 
prejudice that had impreſſed marks of reprobation on 
thoſe who had oppoſed the worſhip of images, ſtamped 
the council that had aſſerted it with the ſeal of appro- 
bation ; and extolled them as the {ſupports and main- 
tainers of the true religion, againſt the impious men 
that had facrylegiouſly attempted to deſtroy it. 

The fathers having ſolemnly defined the worſhip of 
images to be a point of the chriſtian (inſtitution, they 
proceed to anſwer the arguments that had been advanced 
againſt it· As to the argument drawn from the euchariſt, 
which ve have obſerved the council of Conſtantinople 
ſaid, was the only image permitted by the chriſtian re- 
ligion; the ſecond council of Nice replies, that the 
euchariſt is not the image of che body, but the very 
body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt. The literal ſenſe of 
the words of the, inſtitution of the ſacrament; furniſhed 
them with an anſwer to their adverſaries: they boldly 
ſtood to the letter, and deſied any one to ſay that Chriſt 
had not made uſe of theſe words, this is my body, and 
this is my blood. When men are cloſe preſſed for a re- 
ply to make to an objcction, the fainteſt appearance of 
truth is eagerly cauglit at and inſiſted upon. To prove 
* * euchariſt was not the image of the body and 
blood 


Is] 
blood of Chriſt, it is urged that our Saviour did not 17 
this is the image of my body, but, this is my body. 


great ſtreſs is laid on this weak foundation, that none pa 
the apoſtlcs, none of the fathers had made uſe of the 


word image. The council reſts on the ſurface of the 
words; as this perfectly anſwered their purpoſe, without 


7 any farther; and they are applauded for defeating 
ſo ably their opponents, and een o aan beit 
arguments. 

I am now come to the point I had in view, in ex- 
amining the ſecond council of Nice. Here we find the 
embryo of the doctrine of the real preſence begotten; 


and it grew up by degroes into an infallible article of 


faith. 

As the cauſe, in W men's prejudices were Jeeyly 
intereſted, was victorious; no attention was given to the 
intrinſic nature of the euchariſt. To diſcuſs the nature 


of the ſacrament, was not the character of this age; 
people were now taken up with ſomething'elſe. The 


preſent matter mult firſt be ſettled; the zeatand ardour 


of men for the preſent cauſe muſt cool before they can 


turn their thoughts to other ſubjeas. The euchariſt 
will afford for ſome later period matter of debate; things 
are now put in a fair pap yo it; and a peyone bias 1 is 
n to the public mind. 

In the courſe of every nen n new words are pe 


or old ones are made to bear new notions; the warmth 
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of diſpute produces many new ideas; many new con-. 
ceits are ſtruck out by the claſh of opinions, which in 
the courſe, of time gain the credit of unqueſtionable 


principles, and are revered as ſacred. The intereſt of 
a cauſe may uſher in, and make many new thoughts 


. 2 current, 


y 
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current, without their having on firſt admittance paſſed 
any ſtrict examination: theſe thoughts and ideas are in 
the\ beginning vague and indefinite; but being once 
adopted, they are by degrees wrought up into the habit 
ofthe mind, and are made the grounds of new ſyſtems. 
From the period of the ſecond council of Nice, people 
learnt to repeat that the euchariſt was not the image of 
Chriſt's body and blood; but his own body and blood; 
without conſidering or well knowing what they ſaid: 
they repeated it on the authority of their teachers, with- 
out having any clear or preciſe idea of what they prat- 
tled. From all parts of the empire Chriſtians looked up 
to the council; and hung on its words: ſo that at the 
ſame period of time, the ſame notions and principles every 
where obtained and prevailed through all chriſtendom. 
Men were henceforth accuſtomed to hear in oppoſi- 
tion to the reprobated, and exploded dottrine of the 
Ichonomachi, that the bread and wine in the euchariſt, 
were not the image, but the body of Chriſt. The no- 
tions of ſymbol, of figure, of ſign, were now carefully 
excluded from all diſcourſes on the euchariſt; and peo- 
ple are frequently warned that it is not the image but 
the body of Chriſt. For the ſake of diſtinction, any 
words, that imply an idea of ſymbolical repreſentation 
are induſtriouſly avoided ; and. ſuch words only made 
uſe of, as can ſuggelt notions agreeable to the prevailing 
doctrine. Tbe principle that the ſacrament was no fi- 
gure or image, ſunk gently into the minds of all chriſ. 
tians, and was umverſally acknowledged. It was the 
firſt axiom on, which ſucceeding generations relied ; it 
was the indubitable and A a pon n which 


writers 
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writers ſtarted, when they undertook to treat on the na- 
ture of the euchariſt. | | 

Men are naturally inclined to inveſtigate the manner 
0 things can be: when the ſpirit of curioſity is once | 
rouſed, it is reſtleſs till it is ſatisfied; and the more a 
thing baffles the ſagacity of the mind, the more inven- 
tion is ſtrained to account for it. 
The writers of the ninth century, cebiahty reſting 
on the eſtabliſhed principle, that the elements of the eu- 
chariſt were not the image of the body, but the very 
body of Chriſt Jeſus; bent all their power of ingenuity 
to aſcertain this truth, and worked up a 57 on | the 
univerſally approved foundations. 

Paſchaſius Radbertus, in the year 831, was the firſt in 
the Latin church, who ſeriouſly and copiouſly wrote 
concerning the reality of Chriſt's body and blood in the 
euchariſt, as Bellarmine obſerves. (De ſcriptor. eccle.) 
He was the firſt in his book de corpore et ſanguine Do- 
mini, to expound what was ſuppoſed to be believed, by 
aſſerting that the elements- of 'the ſacrament were not 
the image; but the very body of our Lord: he was the 
firſt | that looked ſteadily to the conſequences of that 
principle, and fixt the idea that was hitherto vague. 
He gave men's thoughts a new bias; and many after- 
wards undertook to write upon the ſame ſubje&. It now 
became the favourite diſcuſſion; people's attention was 
now turned. towards this new object, and the zeal of 
men began to wax warm for it. The public mind was 
new framed by the writers of this age: their diſcuſſions 
were-agreeable to the genius of the times, their deduc- 
tions were well drawn from the prevailing notions; they 


1 were 
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1 conſequences, And could n 
ing readily embraced. | 


Paſchafius drew as a conſequence — his he 
that Jefus Chriſt was truly ſacrificed every day; on the 
altar; and the celebrating the ſacred ordinance of the 
Lord's ſupper, became to be conſidered. as a lacrifice in 
the ſtrict ſenſe of the word : a vaſt train of other noti- 
ons followed this idea. A new ſpirit has now ſeized up- 
on men; and the world begins to aſſume a new ap- 

rance. 

It was eafily fancied that the doArine of the real pre- 
Ence had been the doftrine of all preceding ages. Eve- 
ry eye was now faſcinated to lee it plainly expreficd in 
the words of all the generations that had gone before. 
They had al declared the facrament to be the body of 
Chriſt; it was found upon inquiry that the writers of 
the earlieſt ages had called the cuchariſt the body of our 
Lord; this was thought a ſufficient evidehce that they 
believed the real preſence. 

What 1 have hitherto. ſaid will, at leaſt it. ſeems ſo to 
me, be a ſufficient anſwer to the pretended demonſtrati- 
on of the impoſſibility, that this doctrine, had it been 
ne, fhould ever have been received by the. chriſtian 
church. What has been faid amounts, I think, to an 
exident moral demonſtration; grounded on true princi- 

ples, that the tenet we are ſpeaking. of, glided inſenſi- 
bly into the church without any change of doctrine be- 
Wg 1 remarked. But it is infiſted upon, that there mwft 
have been ſome ſlir and buſtle. about it, when it firſt 
made its appearance. Well, 1 grant one might cpon 
to, find ſome ppoſition to it; and there really was. 
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Paſchaſius himſelf tells us, in his book de corport et 
ſanguine Chriſti, that many in their minds rejefied bis 
doarine, though they did not oppoſe it hy writing. We 
learn likewiſe from his commentaries on St. Matthew, 
chat there were many who were not pleaſed with it, and 
who aſſerted that the euchariſt was not really the trac 
fleſh and blood of Chriſt; but that in the ſacrament 
there was only a certain virtue of the fleſh, and not the 
very fleſh 3 a certain virtue of the n and not ther 
very blood. | 

Rabanus Maurus, archbiſhop of Mentz, about the: 
year 847, wrote againſt the aſſertion of Paſchaſius, that 
in the euchariſt there was the very body, that was born 
of the Virgin Mary: in his letter to Heribaldus, biſhop. 


of Auxerres, he ſays; ſome of late not having a rigii 


opixion concerning the ſacrament of the body and blood 
of our Lord, have affirmed, that this 1s the body and 
blood of owr Lord, which was born of the Virgia Ma- 
7p; and in which our Lord ſuffered upon the croſs, and 

roſe from the dead: which error we have oppoſed with: 
all our might. But in ſpite of all oppaſition, owing to 
the diſpoſitions of the times, Paſchafius carried the 
point, and his dottrine in progreſs of time ſettled into 
one of the moſt prominent articles of the faith of the 
church; and the impious and profane that dared queſ- 
tion the incredible myſtery, were imperiouſly command- 
ed to be filent by the haughty tyranny of public preju- 
dice. I fhall here take leave of the real preſence, and 
of the dottrines and traditions of men; and attend only 
to the truths which the ſpirit of God has taught. We 
n only to be e of the words which were before 
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ſpoken by the apoſtles of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and 
we ſhall be filled with the knowledge of truth. 
By allowing myſelf free inquiry after chriſtian truth, 
I have been led to diſapprove the ſyſtem of religion I 
had heretofore, under the faſcinating influence of edu- 
cation, revered; and could notfon my return to my na- 
tive country refuſe to partake of the bleſſings of the re- 
formation, which the piety, and wiſdom of our anceſtors 
were ſo happy as to effect. When it pleaſed Provi- 
| dence to releaſe me, together with my countrymen 
and brethren, from Gallic captivity, and bring me ſafe 
to my native land, I was highly delighted with the ſyf- 
tem of things that is eſtabliſhed in England. It is upon 
compariſon with other countries that the wiſdom and 
virtue of this happy iſland appear conſpicuous. To 
ſet a proper value upon the bleſſings enjoyed by Eng- 
liſhmen, one muſt have felt the privation of them. 
I could not think of acting in the character of a 
Roman Catholic clergyman ; I admired the eſtabliſhed. 
religion of the country ; and I could not ſtand up to 
teach for chriſtian truths what I was convinced was er- 
| ror and corruption. | ; 
Conſcious of the fiirneſe-:of my public character, 1 1 
am not afraid of its being impeached. The gentlemen 
with whom I lived at St. Omer's college, will do me the 
juſtice, I am confident, to ſay thet I behaved myſelf 
with {tritt decorum while amongſt them. It is unplea- 
fant, I muſt, own, from experience, to ſeparate from 
| thoſe one has been brought up with, and lived in the 
habits of friendſhip and intimacy with; and for whom 
one has a ſincere regard. But it is the duty of every 
man 


— 
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man to aft in obedience to the diQates of his conſci- 


ence, and to ſpeak conſiſtently wjth the conviftion of 


his mind, As we advance in improvement, light may 
break in upon us; and make doftrines, that were once 
revered as ſacred, appear in the deformed ſhape of er- 
ror. The ſerious thought of mature age may diſſolve 
the deluſion of prejudice, and impreſs deep on the ſoul 
a conviction that may make us diſſent from thoſe with- 
in whoſe pale we were educated. Whatever regard one 
may have for men, truth has an indefeaſible claim to 
our homage, which muſt not be withheld upon any 
conſideration, As a member of the chriſtian prieſthood, 
I muſt bear teſtimony to what I am convinced is the 


true doftrine of the goſpel ; and proteſt againſt the er. 


ror s and corruptions tliat expoſe it to contempt. 
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